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Archbishop Cushing on Catholic Progress 


The Catholic Church is ‘nowhere as near the conversion 
of America as our non-Catholic critics claim,” said Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston in a speech on September 4 to 
afraternity of Catholic women students at secular colleges. 
(Boston Pilot, September 7, 1946). 

“Non- -Catholics,” the Archbishop commented, are “un- 
duly alarmed” about the progress Catholics are making. 
To be sure, the Roman Catholic Church in America has 
grown from 30,000 at the end of the eighteenth century 
to “more than 25,000,000 Catholics with . . . many more 
than 25,000 priests.” But the “impressive” Catholic fig- 
ures are “much smaller than the total number of non- 
Catholics or of those of no religious persuasions.” And 
there are “sobering indications that our future growth 
may not be as conspicuous” as it has been in the past. 
Among the unfavorable factors are the very low immigra- 
tion rate today, the fact that the large Catholic birth rate 
will probably diminish, and “the increase of mixed mar- 
riages.” “Some well-informed members of the American 
Hierarchy” think that the latter is “the chief obstacle to 
the growth of the Church .. . in America.” Still other 
factors are the loss of “Catholic family loyalty,” the settle- 
ment of Catholics where there is no local Catholic church, 
the lack of “competent priests for some national groups,” 
the fact that many homeless children are cared for by non- 
Catholics, “the lack of adequate Catholic education, the 
spirit of indifference to ecclesiastical authority, the social 
contempt for their unschooled fellow Catholics of educated 
non-Catholics.” 

The Archbishop said that there are “only about two 
converts per priest” yearly. He felt that the solution for 
this problem is “the development of a much more dynamic 
missionary spirit among educated Catholic laypeople. 

. We priests are saving the saved.” “Too much time,” 
the Archbishop said, “has been devoted to the purely de- 
fensive apostolate already. We shall make more friends 
among non-Catholics and strengthen our own ranks if we 
devote our best energies and the most of our time to being 
good Catholics.” 


“Pattern for Economic Justice” 


A joint statement under the above caption was issued 
on October 17 by Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders. 
It was formulated in a series of conferences and represents 
a consensus of representative opinion. As in the case of 
the declaration entitled “Pattern for Peace” promulgated 
three years ago, each group attached a prefatory state- 
ment. The text of the document, with the Protestant in- 
troduction, is printed below. 
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Introduction 


The joint statement which follows is intended to give 
a sense of direction in economic life in line with certain 
convictions that issue out of our religious faith. Spe- 
cific solutions to current economic problems are not 
attempted ; but we believe that these solutions may best 
be found in the direction here indicated. Nor is this a full 
statement of Protestant principles; there is much that 
needs further exploration and elaboration. For example, 
we believe that consumers should be included as a major 
functional economic group in the interest of the public 
welfare. However, the principles stated in the joint state- 
ment are more than adequate for significant discussion and 
action. 

Upon all who affirm a loyalty to Christian concepts there 
rests an obligation to relate these concepts to the decisions 
which the individual daily makes in economic life as an em- 
ployer or employe, as merchant or farmer, as consumer 
or citizen. We believe that this calls for earnest and con- 
certed support of measures which will eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment opportunities on ground of race, 
creed or national origin, and that will assure opportuni- 
ties for employment to all willing and able to work. Ad- 
ditional measures that might be cited are those that will 
lead to adequate housing and that will extend the cooper- 
ation already in existing labor-management 
committees. 

We believe that the individual must express his sense 
of personal responsibility for the character of today’s eco- 
nomic life through common effort with those who share 
his economic function or activity and his ideals for society. 
Under our democratic institutions such groups have mul- 
tiplied in number and support until they now confront 
each other with vast strength. The organization of em- 
ployers, employes, farmers and consumers is a necessary 
but nevertheless only a short step. These and similar or- 
ganizations need to enter into a working relationship on 
behalf of the general welfare. Toward this result the gov- 
ernment can and should actively serve as a stimulus and 
a coordinator. Likewise toward this end the individual 
Christian can be of effective influence as a citizen in a 
democracy. 


“Pattern for Economic Justice” 


I. The moral law must govern economic life. 


The establishment of a just economic order depends 
upon the practical and detailed recognition of the fact that 
every phase of man’s economic life is subject to the sov- 
ereignty of God and to the moral precepts which have their 
origin in God. Economic problems are admittedly techni- 
cal problems, but they are also theological and ethical. 
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Ultimately they depend for their solution upon our con- 
cept of the nature of man—his origin and his destiny, his 
rights and his duties, his relationship to God and to his 
fellow-men. 


II. The material resources of life are entrusted to man by 
God for the benefit of all. 

The universe belongs to God. Its resources are given 
in trust to man to be administered for the welfare of all 
and not for the exclusive benefit of the few. It follows, 
therefore, that the right to private property is limited 
by moral obligations and is subject to social restrictions 
for the common good. Certain types of property, because 
of their importance to the community, ought properly to 
be under state or other forms of public ownership. But in 
general the aim of economic life should be the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of productive and consumptive property 
among the great masses of the people. Cooperatives, both 
of producers and consumers, can etfectively assist in pro- 
moting this end. 


III. The moral purpose of economic life is social justice. 

God’s law demands that each individual use his prop- 
erty, his gifts and his powers honestly for the welfare of 
himself and his family and of the community and all its 
parts. 

The purposes of economic life, therefore, are: 

a) To develop natural resources and human skills for 
the benefit of mankind. 

b) To distribute God’s gifts equitably. 

c) To provide useful employment for everyone accord- 
ing to his abilities and needs under conditions that are in 
accord with his human dignity as a child of God. 


Stable and full employment cannot be achieved without 
a proper balance among prices, profits, wages and incomes 
generally. Wages must be maintained at that level which 
will most effectively contribute to full employment. In 
many cases this will mean that wages must be raised above 
a standard family living wage, which is only the minimum 
requirement of justice. The common good further requires 
that special efforts be made to raise the earnings of sub- 
standard income groups, not only in justice to them, but 
also in the interest of continuous employment. 

d) To develop human personality through cooperation 
with others in work and ownership. 


IV. The profit niotive must be subordinated to the moral 
lax’. 

To make the profit motive the guiding principle in eco- 
nomic life is to violate the order which God Himself has 
established. The profit motive, while useful within rea- 
sonable limits, must be subordinated to the motive of the 
service of human needs and the dictates of social justice. 


V. The common good necessitates the organization of men 
into free associations of their own choosing. 

Since man is by nature a social being, he cannot fulfill 
God’s purpose in economic life except by organizing with 
his fellow men for the common pursuit of the general wel- 
fare. Therefore, organization is both legitimate and neces- 
sary, since man, acting as an individual, is all but power- 
less to bring economic life into subjection to God's law. 

It is the duty of the free organizations of workers, farm- 
ers, employers, and professional people to govern them- 
selves democratically and to assume their full responsi- 
bility for the ethical conduct of their own industry or pro- 
fession and for the economic welfare of the community 
and all its parts. It is also their moral duty to admit to 


their membership all qualified persons without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 


VI. Organized cooperation of the functional economic 
groups among themselves and with the government 
must be substituted for the rule of competition, 

The function of these free organizations must be ex. 
tended beyond the traditional limits of collective bargain. 
ing for self-protection into an organized system of coop 
eration for the common good. It is therefore the duty of 
the state and of society to protect and to encourage the 
organization of men according to their function in eco- 
nomic life. 

Economic life is meant to be an organized and demo- 
cratic partnership for the general welfare rather than a 
competitive struggle for individual or group advantage, 
Accordingly, the industries, agriculture and the profes- 
sions must voluntarily enter into an organized system oj 
cooperation among themselves and with the government 
to establish a rational and a moral economic order. The 
only alternatives to this are competitive economic individ- 
ualism, private monopoly or excessive governmental in- 
tervention, all of which are unacceptable under the moral 
law. 


VII. /t is the duty of the state to intervene in economic 
life whenever necessary to protect the rights of in- 
dividuals and groups and to aid in the advancement 
of the general economic welfare. 

Government, as representative of the whole community, 
has an obligation to enact legislation and to do whatever 
else is necessary for the protection of individuals and 
groups for the advancement of the general economic wel- 
fare. 

The amount of government action on federal, state and 
local levels will be determined by the extent to which the 
common good is not being achieved by the efforts of the 
functional economic groups. As far as possible, however, 
these functional groups should be encouraged to partici- 
pate responsibly in the formulation of governmental pro- 
grams and in their administration. But the government, 
while performing through various types of agencies those 
functions which it alone can perform, has as its chief re- 
sponsibility the encouragement of a system in which the 
major economic decisions will be carried out by the or- 
ganized cooperation of the functional economic groups 
with the assistance and encouragement of the government, 
but free from its domination, 


VIII. Jnternational economic life is likewise subject to the 
nroral law, 


Organized international economic collaboration of 
groups and national governments to assist all states to 
provide an adequate standard of living for their citizens 
must replace the present economic monopoly and exploi- 
tation of natural resources by privileged groups and states. 


Security Markets and Their Regulation 


The Brookings Institution has issued a report entitled 
The Regulation of the Security Markets, prepared by Wil- 
lard E. Atkins, George W. Edwards, and Harold G. Moul- 
ton, all professional economists of high standing.t| The 
study was financed by a grant from The Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation. The writers have put in small 
compass and in fairly non-technical form the essential in- 
formation concerning this important social problem and 
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resented their combined judgment on the issues raised. 

The report contains an account of the ways in which 
investment capital originates and finds its way into indus- 
trial enterprises. It traces the development of investment 
banking in the period prior to World War I, in the decade 
following, and in the depression years, and appraises the 
trends in the present postwar period. The authors reject 
the theory that in the years ahead capital requirements 
can be met mainly from “internal sources,” holding that 
“one of the most important requirements of the postwar 
period is a healthy and expeditiously functioning capital 
market.” 

The several regulatory measures enacted by Congress, 
largely as a result of the stock market collapse of 1929 
are examined in detail: the Securities Act of 1933; the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 with its later amend- 
ments; the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935; 
the Chandler Act and the Trust Indenture Act of 1939; 
and the Investment Company Act and Investment Advis- 
ers \ct of 1940. The need for regulation is frankly recog- 
nized: “Once advancing stock prices get well under way, 
they work to insidious ends. At the outset the careful and 
wise individual observes rising prices with a jaundiced 
eye, but by degrees his perspective becomes changed. That 
which was yellow becomes green and stays green. Stocks 
which should not have risen have gone up; they are still 
going up, up. Everybody in the market seems to be mak- 
ing money. Maybe, reasons the once cautious individual, 
Ihave been wrong. The standards of the past do not apply 
today ; we are in a new era. Or, reasons another, it may 
be basically unsound, but I'll get in, capitalize on it, and 
get out before the crash comes. Thus by degrees experi- 
enced investors, professional speculators, and the teacher, 
preacher, news dealer, and barber join to swell the ever- 
growing list of speculators.” 

Among the issues raised and judgments expressed the 
less technical may be noted here. 

“The government should not pass upon the soundness 
of security issues... . The moment the government ex- 
presses a judgment as to soundness, it assumes a moral if 
not legal responsibility to protect the investor from sub- 
sequent loss.” 

The suggestion that the three distinguishable functions 
of investment banking—origination of issues, their un- 
derwriting and purchasing, and their distribution to inves- 
tors—should be segregated is disapproved as unpracticable. 

The proposal to decentralize investment banking, while 
understandable in the light of our financial history, is 
judged unnecessary in view of “(1) the set-up and charac- 
ter of American business enterprise, (2) the abundance of 
funds which are now available for investment purposes, 
and (3) the adaptations which investment banking has 
made to accommodate the needs of medium- and small- 
sized businesses.” 

“Federal and state securities legislation should be co- 
ordinated.” 

A “single standard of civil liability’ under the laws 
should be formulated. The liability provisions are sweep- 
ing, but there is confusion among the sections. .\Iso, it is 
held “reasonable that a party should have the right to set 
up, as a defense against his liability, the proof that he did 
not know or did not have a reasonable basis for believing 
the facts stated to be untrue.” 


‘“For This We Fought” 


Stuart Chase gives his ideas on the kind of economic 
system thot America needs for prosperity in the postwar 
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world in For This We Fought, his new report to the 
Twentieth Century Fund which was issued on October 7. * 

Mr. Chase advocates what he calls a “mixed” economic 
system, built on a base of free enterprise with enough ac- 
tion and direction by government to assure stable pros- 
perity. He likens it to the “middle way” as worked out in 
Sweden and says this domestic system must be coupled 
with some form of world control of atomic energy, lest all 
of us be blown off the earth by atomic bombs. 

The current report is the final one in a series of six 
written for the Twentieth Century Fund in which Stuart 
Chase gives his personal ideas on the chief postwar ques- 
tions and how to deal with them. 

As a starting point for his present recommendations, 
Mr. Chase says: “Most people are now pretty well com- 
mitted—at least in public—to the idea that the masses 
must buy a lot of goods if factories are to keep going, and 
business is to prosper. How can this be done most effec- 
tively? Discussion often brings out the ‘trickle-down’ idea 
of progress, versus the mass purchasing power idea. Shall 
we encourage the rich . .. or shall we put purchasing power 
directly into the hands of the people ?”’ 

Mr. Chase wholeheartedly endorses the second of these 
two points of view and gives his reasons. “If the mass 
of the people are prosperous everyone is prosperous, in- 
cluding the upper brackets. . . . If, however, the upper 
brackets are surfeited with funds while the lower brackets 
have none, there will be little demand for investment and 
plant expansion. Idle money will presently choke the 
whole economy, ruining rich along with poor. This seems 
to be the first law of social dynamics in the power age.” 

Main goals in the economic system that Mr. Chase 
recommends for this country are described in these terms: 
“Broadly speaking, there are two things to plan for in a 
well designed Middle Road program. First, ways and 
means must be provided to smooth out the business cycle, 
so that production, employment and confidence remain 
continuously high. Second, certain essential services must 
he planned for, which otherwise would not be adequately 
furnished.” 

Mr. Chase submits a detailed plan some of the features 
of which are as follows: 

“1. A series of compensatory financial devices for 
smoothing out the business cycle and halting both inflation 
and depression. These devices include a full employment 
bill like S.380, incentive taxation, public works, control 
of foreign trade and investment, the adjustment of income 
tax rates and social security tax rates, and adjustment of 
the national debt to help stabilize the economy. . . . 

“2. A flexible double budget, such as Sweden uses, 
where self-liquidating projects are kept out of the expen- 
diture side, and capital outlays are properly amortized 
over the life of the asset. The present U. S. budget vio- 
lates nearly every law of business and common sense. . . . 

“3. Social security for every American... 

“4. The GI Bill of Rights for veterans... 

“5. A minimum wage and maximum hour legisla- 
tion... 

“6. Housing for everyone. Government subsidies for 
families which cannot afford decent, sanitary houses... .” 

“7, Long-range conservation programs” with “multiple 
purpose dam projects and TVA developments. . . . 

“8. A practical formula for keeping strikes and lock- 
outs at a minimum.” This would mean permanent lahor- 
management committees such as “comprehensive concilia- 
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tion and arbitration machinery ; some recognized relation- 
ships between wages, output, prices and profits.” 

9, Government aid for scientific research. 

10. A Stabilization Board of experts to provide reliable 
statistics of unemployment inventories; of natural re- 
sources and investment estimates ; of gross national prod- 
uct and net national income; maintain close cooperation 
with the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank; and make suggestions for 
“compensatory action in smoothing out the business cycle.” 


Bishop Oxnam on Conscientious Objectors 


From the experience of the war in dealing with con- 
scientious objectors Bishop Oxnam has proposed a ten- 
point program for their “present and future handling,” 
which he presents in the Survey Graphic for September. 
In briefest summary his recommendations are as follows: 

“1, Democracies must respect the conscience of the in- 
dividual citizen. . . 

“2. Conscientious objection to war should not be based 
upon religious training and belief alone... . 

“3. Full responsibility for the classification and assign- 
ment of all men claiming to be CO’s should be vested in 
civilian boards. ... 

“4. Noncombatant service should be made more attrac- 
tive to the CO... . 

“5. For those who cannot undertake noncombatant 
service of national importance should be provided... . 

“6. CO’s would seem to be entitled to support similar to 
the soldier's, with family allowances. . 

“7. Conscience must be no protection for cowards. .. . 

“8. CO’s who strike to effect reforms should face the 
same discipline a soldier would face if he struck. 

“9. CO’s should try to avoid the holier-than-thou at- 
titude. ... 

“10. There is only one final answer to the question of 
conscientious objection to war. That is the creation of a 
warless world in which law and order have supplanted 
international anarchy, in which power has been brought 
under democratic control, and justice established by demo- 
cratic process.” 


Religious Research in Holland 


The Dutch Reformed Church has established a Socio- 
logical Institute in Utrecht to carry on research on eco- 
nomic and social problems as well as those relating spe- 
cifically to church work. The director is J. P. Kruijt. The 
plans for the Institute are described in a little pamphlet, 
Sociological Institute: A Foundation, of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. In stating the reason for this venture 
Dr. Kruijt notes that certain of “our great predecessors” 
—St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther and Calvin 
—‘studied social problems.” Differences between social 
classes, regional and national groups have become so sharp 
that the Church must have “a much more profound socio- 
logical insight” than was necessary in a “more static 
world.” If the “particular needs” of different groups are 
neglected “then it may be that people will never come to 
an understanding of the Gospel.” The Church is realizing 
more and more that “she is not only concerned with the 
distresses of the individual, but also the evils of society.” 
The Gospel “gives promises” and makes demands not only 
“on every man individually, but also on society as a 
whole.” The success of the Church’s work in this field 
will depend in part “on the measure of insight into these 
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problems.” In this connection the writer refers to the re. 
search work of the World Council of Churches at Geneyg 
and to the Research Department of the Federal Couneil, 

The subjects for special study will include: population 
studies, the economic, social, religious, cultural and psycho- 
logical structure of the country ; special problems, such as 
unemployment, conditions in the devastated areas, quis. 
lings, social work as a means of relieving distress due to 
unemployment; present social problems with special em- 
phasis on the after-effects of the war ; the “demographical, 
social and political structure of the different denomina. 
tions”; and “the non-religious groups of workers.” 

Among the documentary sources which the Institute 
plans to assemble are the reports of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and its parishes, of the General Synods of the 
Church in regard to “written and personal visitations”; 
census data on the different denominations ; Roman Cath- 
olic statistics “per bishopric and deanery”; reports from 
the smaller denominations; detailed reports on certain 
rural parishes; and sociological articles in “all possible 
periodicals and books” dealing with religious matters. The 
Institute appeals to church workers to gather data in their 
own localities. 


Research by Catholic Scholars 


In 1938-1940 there were about 1,850 Catholics teaching 
in non-Catholic colleges and universities (private and 
state) according to a recent survey reported by J. Pleas- 
ants and B. Bauer in America for August 3—about 25 
per cent of the faculties of these schools. About 5,000 
Catholics were teaching in Catholic institutions “whose 
one big objective has been to provide Catholic college edu- 
cation for as many students as possible, even if it meant 
turning potential research scholars into full-time teachers 
or administrators.” 

Non-Catholic colleges have “emphasized research to 
their faculties until it has become a byword.” Almost 100 
per cent of the permanent faculty members of some uni- 
versities such as Iowa, California and Yale have “published 
original research at some time.” For Chicago the figure 
is 75 per cent of the total staff. But the highest percent- 
ages for any of the Catholic institutions are Marquette 32 
per cent, Notre Dame 31 per cent, and Catholic Univer- 
sity 30 per cent. Only 18.3 per cent of all the Catholics 
teaching in colleges and universities have ever published. 
“Yet a survey of 35 smaller schools connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shows that 32 per cent of 
their total faculties have published original research. ... 
Only about one out of every six of the Catholics on col- 
lege and university faculties is making some contribution 
to the advancement of new knowledge... .” 

The survey indicates that “a great deal” of this “trickle 
of research” is “academic theses and occasional articles by 
those members of religious orders who are being groomed 
for teaching or administrative posts in institutions belong- 
ing to their orders.” 

The writers recognize that a Catholic school must 
“ground the young in the Catholic intellectual tradition.” 
But they insist “a balance must be struck . . . between the 
maintenance of tradition... and the pursuit of knowledge in 
the spirit of scientific investigation...” Furthermore, “re- 
search in any scientific field cannot be ordinated to the 
Church’s apologetic.” Where that has been tried “it has 
invariably backfired. . . . Whatever the motives inspiring 

. research” its standards “. . . must be set by the 
science itself and by the common good, not by any im- 
mediate apologetic advantage.” 
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